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What ought our artists to do for us ? 
What they have done for us, so far, 
is to supply us with an. expensive and 
grandiose sort of furniture. The ques- 
tion is not now of the merits, absolute 
or comparative, of individual artists, 
but of the general result of their labors. 
Their work is bought as furniture, and 
treated as such by the purchaser. Our 
" stylish " houses are plentifully sup- 
plied with this as with other varieties 
of movable, the walls being covered 
with gilt frames and what they 
contain, as the floors are with chairs, 
each of a different and fanciful pat- 
tern. The Capitol at Washington, is 
similarly rich. Probably the red coat- 
ed and blue coated groups in the 
Rotunda are worth as much, consider- 
ed as decorative features, as the 
gorgeous desks and chairs in the 
Houses of Congress within. 

It is generally assumed, however, 
that in the contemplation of these 
particular articles of luxury there is a 
higher pleasure than is to be found in 
tables and chairs, even of the most 
splendid fabric. Accordingly our 
wealthy citizens prepare galleries for 
the better display of such. Once a 
year there is a great public Exhibition 
of what has been produced during the 
previous twelve months ; and there 
are also smaller collections brought 
together to be shown; all of which 
attract many visitors, and afford a 
convenient topic of conversation. 

Most of American picture-making, 



picture-buying, and picture-exhibiting, 
amounts to this and to no more. No 
one can feel this so bitterly as an artist 
of ambition and purpose sufficient to 
wish for more understanding " patron- 
age." One who has painted what he 
knows to be a worthy picture, must 
needs suffer, almost to despondency, 
as he is driven to realize that if his 
picture is bought, it will be for its 
most trivial merits or for its worst 
faults, that if it be unbought, it will be 
because a worse was preferred before 
it, and that the whole matter is a 
question of which two or twenty 
pictures will best " furnish the walls." 

It is our object to show that this sad 
condition of things is, in a great meas- 
ure, the fault of the artists themselves. 
That they, or most of them, encour- 
age the false system by painting 
pictures expressly designed to attract 
ignorant buyers. That the majority 
of the pictures exhibited every year, if 
good as furniture, are good for nothing 
else ; and that, therefore, they naturally 
fall into that category. And we ask 
again what ought our artists to do? 

Think, a moment, of what our poets 
have done. Run over the great or 
worthy names in our American litera- 
ture; Emerson, Lowell, Whittier, 
Holmes, Longfellow, Bryant; their 
work amounts to something, does it 
not? Shotild we not all feel a per- 
sonal loss if any important work of 
any of these men were to vanish? 
Any one who cares for poetry will 
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look up to the volumes of these men's 
works, as they stand on his shelves, 
with eyes of love and gratitude for 
services they have done him. More- 
over, any one who cares for poetry, 
will be able to say why he loves each 
of his favorite poems, to put into 
words, with more or less fluency, just 
what he finds of good and valuable in 
each. Is it " Astrea " you admire— 
Dr. Holmes' college poem, of which he 
only prints extracts in his collected 
works ? Ah, — as we suggest the name 
you begin to quote, 
" The still, shy turtles range their dark 

platoons.." 
It is well to remember anything so 
good as that coming of Spring. Or 
have you graduated in the school of 
Emerson? Listen while we quote any 
one of a hundred delicious lines, 
" In May, when sea winds pierced our soli- 
tudes, 
I found the fresh Bhodora in the woods." 
or, 

" 'Come to me!' 
Quoth the pine tree 
' I am the giver of honor.' " 
or any of the lines that tell how 
" Wise Saadi dwelt alone." Does not 
your memory catch up the connection 
and go on with the weird verse? 
And, if we ask you, " Well, what is 
there good in that?" — can you not tell 
us ? Indeed you can, and will be glad 
to. 

Let us ask the same kind of 
questions of those who love painting. 
They have, most of them, seen hun- 
dreds and hundreds of pictures, in oil 
and water color, drawings in pen«il 
and India ink, statues without number, 
besides multiplied art Of all kinds 
rolled off from steel, stone, wood and 
glass. We ask them to task their 
memories and see what works- of 
art by Americans, they feel grateful 
for. And, lest habit prompt the hasty 
thought to answer hastily, "Jones's 



portrait of Smith, you know," or 
"Robinson's view of Blank Lake, I 
should say," — lest this cunning fiend 
defeat our purpose of getting a real 
answer, we ask again, why do they 
please you? why are you glad they 
exist? 

Do not think the question is unfair. 
Those who have seen the handiwork 
of Paul Veronese will generally be 
able to tell us why they loved it; 
perhaps not entirely, but will have 
something earnest, and therefore satis- 
factory to say about it. Anybody 
who has looked through Turner's 
"Kivers of France" probably found 
out that he liked the book and would 
be glad to own it, and knows why. 
Indeed there is no warrant for the 
assumption so commonly made, that 
we are to find interest, and instruction 
and enjoyment it. Literature, but none 
in Art. There is, however, reason 
enough for its existence, and the 
reason is the negligence and indiffer^ 
ence of our artists. They have done 
for us very little that is worth doing, 
given us very little that is worth 
preserving, taught us very little of 
any sort. Look through your cata- 
logue, if you still have it, of the last 
National Academy Exhibition, and 
count on your fingers the pictures 
which you would ever care to see 
again. 

" But," some one urges, " of course 
men as strong as Veronese and Tur- 
ner, paint pictures that are precious 
and delightful, but can smaller men do 
the same? In poetry, the men who 
are not worthy to stand beside Shaks- 
peare, nor beside Tennyson, can yet be 
the makers of valuable things ; but is 
it so in painting ?" 

It is so, and we propose to show 
how these lesser men can be useful 
painters. 
To a few. men is given a power 
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which is commonly called genius. 
The quality is ascribed to men who 
have none of it, and the name is given 
to qualities that are not of its nature, 
all by shallow, popular critics. But 
the thing exists. In different men it 
differs in kind, also in degree, but 
the distinction between those who 
have it, and who have it not, is 
distinct, and always traceable. 

The possession of creative imagina- 
tion of extraordinary power, with 
great ability to express it, is artistic or 
poetic genius. The mental facts 
attending such possession are the 
presence in the mind of unnumbered 
images of beauty and grandeur and 
terror, vivid and clear, seeking embodi- 
ment, — of constantly arising ideas 
desiring expression, — of splendid and 
varied thoughts seeking to make them- 
selves known. Let an idea present 
itself to the imaginative artist, whence 
coming no matter, and thousands of 
other ideas, which an ordinary man 
would declare quite foreign to the 
first, cluster around it, declaring 
themselves to be kindred. Let a 
history be his theme of thought, and 
every character that moves in it is 
alive, every incident is real, as pictur- 
ed in his mind. Most unexpected 
results evolve themselves from most 
apparently trivial causes. The su- 
preme genius, the dramatic or man- 
creating or Shaksperian power, sets in 
motion and endows with life and 
living soul men and women like those 
we meet, but uncopied and utterly 
original. Whence came they ? Some 
slight suggestions of Mercutio and 
Aguecheek, of Desdemona and Portia 
of Belmont, of Ariel and Macbeth's 
tempting witches, Shakspeare may 
have found in men and women he met 
or in old tales he read, But they are 
none the less creations. Then the 
imagination of the great poet or artist 



is inexhaustible. These, and the, 
hundred other men and women and 
spirits of Shakspeare's world are not 
the only human beings who peopled 
his thought. Holman Hunt has paint- 
ed Christ in the Temple, with the 
Virgin mother and St. Joseph, happy 
in finding their son, and the interested, 
puzzled, and contemptuous Kabbis; 
but this scene is one, and be sure that 
all the persons of the Bible live, and 
all the scenes enact themselves before 
his mind; that hundreds of other 
Scripture scenes are painted in his 
thought as this one is for our study 

Now we have nothing to say to 
these men as to what they should do 
for us. Their mission is to put into 
marble or music or verse or painted 
form whatever they see imaged on the 
retina of their mental vision. "This 
man I saw, and thus he looked and . 
did," — that is Hie language of imagina- 
tion. And it is for the world to 
accept with modest gratitude what the 
God-sent teaeher and cheerer may 
have to give. 

The works of lesser men can never 
resemble those of the great, nor be 
mistaken for them, except by accident, 
by any observer of good and cultivated 
perception. There is no more mis- 
chievous influence on artists than this 
idea that they can do wonderful things 
if they only try. There are at this 
time swarms of young men and women 
in England writing and publishing 
melodious and sensible verse, all in 
faithful imitation, conscious or not, of 
the two great masters of the day, Ten- 
nyson and Kobert Browning. Some- 
times for a stanza or two the reader 
thinks he has found the real Tennyson, 
but there soon appears some effort or 
some weakness, and away goes the illu- 
sion. There are those who imitate 
Bossetti's quaint and intensely individ- 
ual work — we recall one illustration in 
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Once a Week, which at first glance we 
thought was Eossetti indeed, hut the 
second betrayed the imitator ; and the 
drawing, being very good, will please 
for a moment now and then, while the 
thought constantly goes back to, and 
the books constantly open at the real 
Rossetti wood cuts. 

This failure is. because of the attempt- 
ed brilliancy, the attempted greatness. 
Let these men attempt merely truth 
and faithfulness, — attempt only what 
they can well and easily do — so will 
they be great gain to us and to the 
future. 

Virgil's " brown bees " are better 
than his heroes, teste Mrs. Browning. 
For Virgil could describe well enough, 
saw clearly enough, was a valuable 
poet, but unfortunately undertook an 
epic, with feeble result. Our admired 
friend, Dr. Holmes, above quoted, has 
given us perfect description of nature, 
faultless if not complete analysis of 
character, ingenious meditation on all 
sorts of subjects, and sharp criticism on 
all varieties of humbug. But he wrote 
a novel once, and the novel was a fail- 
ure, though containing all the good 
things just spoken of ; for we ask more 
than this of a novel, we ask living men 
and women to move through its pages, 
and these Dr. Holmes had not for us. 
Let those who cannot create, abandon 
the attempt. Nay, let no one ever at- 
tempt to create : if he has the imagina- 
tion, it will insist on speaking for itself. 
But the men of talent and brains can 
observe accurately and describe inter- 
estingly, let them take that department. 

One who has in him the power to 
see minutely and completely, and the 
habit of looking, and such humble 
love of God's work as will impel him 
to observe that, and such quiet self- 
containedness as will keep him out of 
the paths of ambition, — that one was 
born to be an artist. Let no sense of 



his inferiority to the great ones keep 
him from painting, he can be most use- 
ful to us if he will only be a true man. 
Probably one having the good gifts 
enumerated will have with them more 
or less invention, more or less pleasant 
fancy, some original ideas of his own ; 
but let him not worry about the having 
or the want of them, or fidget and be 
sad because they don't seem so bril- 
liant, painted, as they did in his head or 
in intimate conversation. If he will go 
quietly on about his other work, seek- 
ing rather to tell us the truth about the 
Creation than to give us his ideas about 
it, restraining rather than encouraging 
his desire to bless the world with his 
own fancies, he will do just what he 
ought. 

This man, then, with large powers 
of observation, some powers of thought, 
perhaps some power of invention and 
perhaps not ; what is his business ? Ob- 
viously to record for the world that 
which most needs recording. And this 
we hold to he the duty of Artists. " We 
hold it to be the primary object of Art 
to observe and record truth." 

Have you ever thought what need 
there is of faithful recording? Do 
you know how little there is of it ? 
The thinking man must suffer every 
day from the realizing sense he has of 
noble things to which the world's no- 
tice has never been called, noble things 
which speedily pass away, and which 
it is soon too late to seize. It is a rare 
thing, one of the rarest of things, to 
find any account of anything fairly and 
completely given, the narrator telling 
the whole story, dwelling on the essen- 
tial and not on the unimportant facts, 
putting the whole into the white light 
of truth, and not disguising it with the 
red and blue spectrum of his own theo- 
ries and predjudices. Take the instance 
of 'our war. Our boasted free press 
has not done its duty by us. Have 
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men been sent as " correspondents " to 
the seat of war who have had power 
and will to seize the vital truth of great 
events and preserve it? Very seldom. 
In a few cases there is some desire to 
tell (not what will help the party, but) 
the truth ; but even these few honest 
men are more in number than the half- 
score who know how to tell the truth. 
Oh, reader ! if you have a friend in the 
army who can see and describe, praise 
him and make much of him, that he 
may write you often, begging him the 
while to carefully discriminate between 
what he knows and what he only hears 
reported. 

Therefore the recorder has a useful 
and important duty to perform. It is a 
truth not perfectly recognized, the 
power and beauty there is in the real, 
over the so-called ideal which uninven- 
tive people set up as a caricature of it. 
For instance, to keep to our war, now 
and then there appears in one of our 
illustrated papers a large wood-cut of 
some incident of the battle-field, bearing 
evidence of having been drawn from 
the real thing and drawn faithfully. 
When you see such an one, buy it and 
frame it, for it is a better " battle 
piece" than all the savage brutalities 
that were so christened in Holland. 
We remember such a picture in the 
"New York Illustrated News " repre- 
senting the attempt of the rebel infantry 
to cross certain Chickahominy bridges, 
checked by the fire of United States 
light batteries guarding the rear of the 
retreating army. In the foreground, 
on the height where the artist stood, 
were ranged the guns, the quiet un- 
hurried cannoniers going on with their 
steady work, caissons and limbers 
drawn up in a regular line behind them, 
the whole as unalarmed and business- 
like as a drill and target practice at 
West Point. Quarter of a mile away 
was the principal bridge, beyond it the 



dense masses ot the pursuing enemy, 
but evidently pausing. And around 
and beyond the bridge and all along 
the rebel front the shells were bursting. . 
You could see how for hours the steady 
rain would go on, unchanging and in- 
evitable, and your memory went back 
to the greater slaughter of Malvern Hill, 
and your heart swelled with gratitude to 
the brave men who were fighting, in 
spite of heartless and worthless leader- 
ship, so gallantly for their country. 

This was vigorous and it was good 
Art ; — all because it was a true record 
of an interesting event. Get it, and 
compare it with the fancy sketches 
called "a bayonet charge," or " Stuart's 
cavalry on a raid," selected from Eng- 
lish or American periodicals. These 
things are lifeless, tame, cold, — no one 
could make anything out of such sub- 
jects but a transcendant genius, and he 
would not be apt to try. Moreover 
nobody cares what "our special artist's" 
general idea of a battle is, but we all 
want to know just how such and such a 
fight looked. 

As with events, so with beautiful 
things which pass away, or to which 
we have not access. Mr. Buskin has 
urged it again and again upon young 
artists to paint the precious Gothic 
sculpture which is vanishing at the 
touch of vandal "restorers." Look at 
a photograph of a Venetian palace or 
a French Cathedral door and see how 
beautiful it is. You forget the piece of 
cardboard you hold, and look deeper 
and deeper into the picture ; the build- 
ing seems to be before your eyes, you 
wake with a sigh to find it a dream and 
yourself far away from any good archi- 
tecture except in pictures. And yet 
the photograph labors under all sorts 
of difficulties, for it is denied color, and 
transforms the color of the original in- 
to a false light and shade, and exag- 
gerates all the shadows into partial 
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blackness. Suppose somebody should 
go and paint rightly the central door 
of Chartres. Suppose such a picture 
should be in the next Academy Exhibi- 
tion. Plow many pictures would there 
be of equal interest? 

Now in this country we have no 
such relics of the past. But we have 
those precious things which, coming 
once a year for a few days, are seen 
by but few, and noticed by fewer still. 
Who, reading Thoreau, has not real- 
ized that there was a world of which 
he> knew very little? 

We quoted above Emerson's poem 
about the Rhodora. Who of our rea- 
ders has seen the Rhodora in bloom ? 
Who goes into New England woods in 
May? Why do none of our Artists go, 
and paint the flower for us ? Spring 
is always the most beautiful time of the 
year, and it is just the time of year 
when fewest of our city people are in 
the country. Our painters, doing as 
the world does, remain in town until 
July because the world remains in 
town, and go then into the country for 
their summer's work. Has no one the 
independence to do better, and spend 
the leafy half-year among leaves? He 
would find wonders in April, were he 
to go only ten miles from New York. 

Who has painted Thoreau's favorite 
plant, the "Poke Berry"? Who has 
painted a cherry tree in full bearing, 
or a branch of it, the red jewels set 
along the green ridge of each fnll- 
leafed branch ? Who has painted our 
magnificent flowering shrubs as they 
look in May, the Spirteas and the 
Hawthorns and the " Golden shower " 
of the Laburnum? Some one tried 
last spring to paint a bank of violets 
and liverleafs; we were grateful for 
the attempt, but it ought to be done 
again and much better done. 

It is the business of our artists to go 
out into the woods and fields and 



paint all the beautiful things there, 
one by one, and that with such accu- 
racy that we can feel assured, after 
seeing one or two, that their report is 
worthy of credit. Remember Mr. J. 
W. Hill's "Marsh Mallows," in the 
last Academy, — that is the way it 
ought to be done. We do not praise 
the whole picture, but you can learn 
from it just how marsh mallows look. 

"But" it will be objected, "al- 
though the weeds and trees you nam9 
have not been painted, have not 
others? Do not our artists give us 
autumn landscapes, if not spring fore- 
grounds ; other vines and trees, if not 
your favorites ?" 

Not often. The picture called Lake 
so-and-so, is not necessarily, nor is it 
likely to be, a portrait of that lake; 
and it is portraiture we are asking for. 
Those who have visited artists' studios, 
will remember little canvasses, on 
which are painted bits of vines, groups 
and clusters of leaves, single and pick- 
ed flowers. These are for the 
subsequent manufacture from them of 
all sorts of foregrounds, to be made up 
in the studio during the winter. The 
visitors have also seen hundreds of oil 
sketches called studies, and have 
sometimes felt these to be better than 
the finished, exhibited and sold pic- 
tures by the same hand. The pictures 
are made from the studies, the studies, 
with some altering on the spot, from 
nature. Of course an artist who 
works in that way, can never hope to 
give us representations of natural 
scenes and objects ; such is not the 
purpose of artists who work in that 
way. They wish to make pictures to 
sell, and they paint what the public 
will most i - eadily buy. 

The men who wish to record truths 
of nature, paint what they undertake 
to paint from the thing itself. The 
younger men paint always on the spot, 
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■each tree-trunk and mossy rock having 
its portrait painted from a certain point 
of view, without change or disguise. 
The perfected artists find their memory 
richly stored with accurate images of 
nature, and will paint these sometimes, 
hut constantly copy nature too. And 
if any of them ever paint anything 
from studies, it is copied exactly from 
those studies, which, heing faithful 
beyond peradventure, are to a great 
extent nature itself. 

This is the way the Pre-Raphaelites 
work. As far as their painting of 
external nature goes, this is all that is 
peculiar about it. Anything that 
seems odd to one who is accustomed 
to the every-day, conventional work, 
brilliant color, strong and bold con- 
trasts of light and shade, form and 
outline, called ungraceful and stiff, 
results from the earnest effort to 
represent nature as she is. This is of 
the true Pre-Raphaelites. There were 
at first certain tendencies in the school 
towards the faults as well as the 
excellences of the early painters. 
They are almost forgotten now. 

If it be desirable to have painted for 
us the beautiful objects in our own 
woods, it surely is to have equally 
faithful representations of the wonders 
of foreign lands, and the equally re- 
mote and as little known wonders of 
our own. The precipices of Puget's 
Sound, the canons of the Gila, the Yo- 
semite Pass ; known to us now only 
through the medium of photographs or 
topographical Reports, need the artist's 
hand to paint them, no less than our 
familiar " Palisades." 

We owe our meed of thanks to 
those who have gone through this 
travel and work for us. Mr. Church 
has painted Niagara for us rightly. 
We are most thankful for that repre- 
sentation of our great cataract. There 
is the greater cause to regret that we 



cannot depend upon the fidelity of the 
pictures of South American, and other 
scenery, of which he has given us 
several large and celebrated pictures. 
These pictures, which are known to be 
painted from studies, and to be com- 
positions put together in New York, 
cannot he felt to be faithful portraits 
of any scenery. They were not ■ 
intended to be, very probably, and all 
we wish to express, in this connec- 
tion, is our regret that they were not. 
It seems certain that there are views 
among the Andes as magnificent, to 
say the least, as any Mr. Church has 
composed. It would have been better 
then, to have given us these. 

Let it not be urged that the. public 
demands no accuracy and faithfulness 
of record, but buys willingly that 
which it considers the fashion. .- It is' 
very true, but it is no argument. The 
public demands many kinds of vicious 
pleasure, but that demand warrants no 
man in supplying it. When was it 
ever true that artists are bound to give 
the public what it asks for? 

It is the business of artists to educate 
the public, to paint them that which 
will please the right minded and the 
observing, running the risk of limited 
appreciation at first, in the certainty 
of ultimate success in raising the stand- 
ard of popular taste. 

If one man paints a free, wild; 
vigorous plant as it grows, and another 
paints a vase of cut flowers, undoubt- 
edly the latter will be more sure of a 
sale than the former. What then:? 
The selling his picture will be a secon- 
dary matter,' (not unimportant, but of 
secondary importance,) to every right- 
minded man. The first thing he has 
to think of is how to do the right 
thing. The bitterness of unapprecia- 
ted effort is not so bad as the sense . 
that one has done his best to encour-.- 
age ignorance and narrow-mindedness, 
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and the worst of all is the working for 
evil without any sense of it. 

Finally, there is an uniform connec- 
tion between the work of great 
imaginative power and accuracy of 
representation. It is a two-fold con- 
nection. Firstly, if the painter have 
genius in him, it can hardly show itself 
unless he is faithful in his work ; — but, 
secondly, if he have genius, lie is quite 
sure to be faithful in his work. Of the 
great imaginative painters or poets there 
is not one who is not eminent as an 



observer. The greater the man the- 
more accurate his observation. 

The lesson we draw from this for the 
young artist is, similarly, two-fold. 
Work faithfully, and if there be power 
in you it will soon make itself manifest, 
to you and to the world. And, if you 
feel no impulse to work faithfully, be 
sure there is no power in you. If you 
feel the impulse, and, from any ido- 
lence, or haste to make money, or any 
other reason, neglect to obey it, you will. 
never be an artist worthy of the name. 

J. Q. 
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The students of the Gothic Art had 
begun by mistaking the accidental for 
the essential ; they had seized only the 
apparent and the least important parts, 
and had assumed to be fact a vast deal 
that was not. Their improvement in 
knowledge consisted only in discover- 
ing the vital principles of the art they 
were studying. 

Let us notice some of these vital 
principles, and the extent to which 
they have governed modern work, 
especially in England. 

First. — Variety, independence of 
narrow restrictions. It must again be 
repeated that what are commonly 
called Gothic forms are often quite 
unnecessary to Gothic work. Any- 
thing, sharp, angular, spiry, thorny, 
knotty, octagon instead of round, 
pointed, instead of flat, will common- 
ly pass for Gothic, if it claims to be. 

But these are peculiarities of certain 
schools, only, of the Gothic Architec- 
ture ; and of these in their late and cor- 
rupt rather than in their pure and perfect 
state. It seems settled that any 
sign of quatrefoils in circular panels or 
cusps in square ones, geometrical 
tracery of any kind anywhere, buttres- 
ses between windows, whether the 
walls receive a thrust from within or 
not, battlements of all sizes and 



materials, on cornices, on chimney- 
tops, flat against the wall, over doors 
and windows, — it seems settled that 
all these are parts of the modern idea 
of Gothic, and that their presence will 
gothicize anything. But they do not, 
all of them together, make up Gothic 
Architecture, nor does their absence 
necessarily deprive a building of its 
Gothic character. The pointed arch 
and the high pitched roof come nearer- 
being characteristic of Gothic and 
essential to it than any other features. 
But the Architect who rightly under- 
stands his style will build you a house 
without a pointed arch in it, or one^ 
without a steep roof, or one with 
neither, which shall yet be perfectly a 
Gothic building. On the whole the 
pointed arch is the most necessary 
feature. Perhaps a public building 
entirely without it would put in but a 
contested claim to purity of style, but. 
a humbler building has restrictions, 
one of which may often control the 
form of its window heads. So we 
have learned to regard Gothic sculp- 
tured ornament as prickly, thistly, all 
oak-leaves and sharp points. This is 
true of the latest and worst German 
Gothic ; it is to some extent true of all 
the later Northern Gothic, though, 
rather of its worse than of its better 



